THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM
do his duty. He then asked the Attorney-General,
\Vedderburn, later Lord Loughborough, to state the
law in the matter. Wedderburn replied that the King
in council could order soldiers to suppress a riot without
the authority of a magistrate. George thereupon in-
structed the military to act, and within forty-eight hours
the riots were at an end. Seventy-two houses and four
jails had been destroyed, while the lowest estimate of the
casualties was 285 rioters killed and 173 wounded. At
the trials which followed in due course 139 prisoners
appeared, of whom 59 were condemned to death, but only
21 were actually executed. Lord George Gordon himself
was acquitted, but seven years later he was imprisoned for
a libel, and died in Newgate after having become a Jew.
It is not easy to distinguish between the various factors
that produced the outbreak.
"Though the excesses of the Gordon Riots are to be
explained by the effects of drink and a swamping of the
forces of order by the inhabitants of the dangerous
districts in London who were always ready to pillage,
a strong anti-Catholic spirit undoubtedly played its
part. Was this partly due to that prejudice against
the Irish of which there are so many indications?"1
In other words, was the aggressive Protestantism merely
the excuse, and economic competition the real cause, of
the disturbances? There had been anti-Irish outbreaks
earlier in the century. There was a violent outburst in
Spitalfields in 1736, on the ground that the Irish were
working at specially low rates; in 1740 an attack was
made by the Irish on the butchers of Clare Market,
because one of the latter had burnt a "Paddy53 in effigy
1 George, M. D.: London Life in the XVlllih Century, pp, 118-119.